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PREFACE 

The  Oxford  Recitations,  the  contests  in  Verse-Speaking, 
held  in  Oxford  in  late  July,  were  begun  in  1923. 

One  of  the  causes  which  led  my  wife  and  me  to  start  them, 
was  the  speaking  of  some  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Marjorie 
Gullan  in  the  verse-speaking  classes  at  the  Edinburgh  Musical 
Festival  in  1922.  Two  or  three  of  these  speakers,  especially 
Miss  Jean  Downs,  the  Gold  Medallist  of  that  year,  spoke  so 
beautifully,  that  we  longed  to  hear  similar  speech  in  Oxford. 

As  many  in  Oxford  approved,  it  was  decided  that  a  contest 
should  be  held  in  the  Examination  Schools.  A  syllabus  was 
printed  and  issued  to  the  public.  We  wondered  at  the  time 
whether  any  speakers  would  care  to  enter.  At  the  most,  we 
thought,  we  might  receive  between  two  and  three  hundred 
entries.  Unexpectedly,  we  received  more  than  five  hundred, 
most  of  whom  entered  in  the  last  ten  days,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  get  the  extra  rooms  and  judges  which  the  great  number 
called  for.  As  a  result,  the  first  contest,  though  very  delightful, 
was  exceedingly  hard  work  for  everybody  and  less  comfortable 
for  the  competitors  than  it  should  have  been.  We  were  ham¬ 
pered  in  other  ways  which  punished  our  inexperience.  Many 
of  the  pieces  set  were  by  much  too  long.  We  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  so  many  speakers,  nor  such  slow  ones. 

Very  many  kinds  of  speech  were  practised  at  this  first 
contest.  Some  ranted,  some  acted,  some  flung  themselves  pros- 
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trate  or  struck  attitudes;  some  were  slower  than  we  had 
thought  possible,  some  more  vehement  and  noisy;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  and  the  drawling,  there  was  some  ex¬ 
quisite  speech.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  Scotch  speakers  came 
from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow:  but  better  even  than  these  were 
some  English  women,  Miss  Irene  Sadler,  Miss  Winifred  Mat- 
tingley,  Miss  Dulcie  Bowie,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dore. 

When  we  began  to  hold  these  contests,  we  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  public  speaking  of  verse  was  at  a  very  low  level. 
It  has  become  so,  because  for  many  years  the  public  has  not 
wished  to  hear  verse  spoken.  When  it  has  wanted  poetry,  it 
has  preferred  to  read  it  from  the  books  of  poets  who  have 
written  their  work  for  readers,  not  for  hearers.  Those  who 
have  spoken  poetry  of  late  years  have  often  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  action  than  with  speech,  and  have  followed  actors 
rather  than  poets  in  such  training  as  they  have  taken.  Speech, 
generally,  is  neglected;  rhetoric  is  little  practised;  and  perhaps 
few  people  in  this  country  reckon  the  listening  to  poetry  as 
a  main  pleasure  in  life. 

Perhaps  the  chief  result  of  these  contests  has  been  this: 
that  some  hundreds  of  people  have  discovered  how  intense  a 
pleasure  listening  to  poetry  can  be.  All  the  judges  are  either 
poets  or  writers  much  interested  in  poetry.  That  they  should 
enjoy  the  contests,  and  look  forward  intensely  to  them,  through¬ 
out  the  year,  comes  of  course.  But  some  hundreds  of  others, 
who  have  attended  the  contests,  follow  them  now  as  keenly  as 
the  judges.  An  audience  has  been  made:  people  have  begun 
to  learn  how  to  listen. 

I  am  sometimes  asked:  “What  results  have  the  contests 
achieved?”  I  would  say  that  the  above  is  the  chief  result. 
When  I  am  asked,  “Have  the  contests  done  anything  to  im- 
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prove  the  speaking  of  verse?”  I  say  that  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  do  know  that  many  defects  of  speech,  the  ranting,  drawling, 
and  over-acting,  which  marred  the  first  contest,  are  now  never 
heard  here.  Those  who  speak  with  those  defects  probably  speak 
with  them  still,  but  they  do  not  enter  our  lists.  As  one  of  the 
judges  once  put  it,  “There  are  now  fewer  duds.” 

The  best  speakers  at  these  contests  are  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  heard  in  any  country.  Like  the  speakers  of  other  ages, 
they  speak  best  the  poetry  of  their  own  time,  or  that  poetry 
of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  which  the  poets  of  the 
modern  tradition  have  been  formed.  This  is  to  say,  that  they 
speak  best  the  poetry  which  was  made  to  be  read :  they  are  less 
sure,  because  less  practised,  in  the  speaking  of  dramatic  and 
narratival  verse,  which  has  been  made  to  be  spoken. 

It  may  interest  some  to  know  how  the  contests  are  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  competitors  speak  the  prescribed  pieces  in  turn 
from  a  dais  or  platform.  The  judges  select  a  few  of  the  best 
speakers  from  each  class  to  compete  in  the  final  test  of  that 
class.  The  two  best  from  the  final  test  of  each  class  are  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  Championship  class,  in  which  no  one  who  is 
not  a  good  speaker  has  yet  spoken. 

Some  have  asked  if  it  be  not  very  monotonous  to  listen  to 
many  repetitions  of  the  same  poem.  It  is  most  exciting:  poetry 
is  exciting:  it  is,  and  proceeds  from,  excitement.  Those  who 
care  for  poetry  make  this  clear  when  they  speak  it.  Most  of 
those  who  speak  it  at  Oxford  care  for  it  enough  for  this. 

Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  best 
speakers:  excellence  is  rare,  but  it  does  sometimes  happen 
that  the  excellent  speaker  forgets  or  blunders  at  a  line,  and  is 
ranked  second  to  one  who  is  only  very  good  indeed.  Allotting 
the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  places  is  always  harder  than  de- 
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citirrg  the  Erst  and  second.  because  the  competition  is  so  much 
greater,  and  the  light  of  the  stars  less  bright. 

Ur. til  uc~  hhe  Recitations  have  been  contests,  but  front  this 
trine  forward.  if  the}*  are  to  be  held  at  all.  I  hope  that  they 
may  be  festivals.  Xext  year  perhaps  only  one  of  the  three  days 
“hi  be  given  over  to  contests:  the  other  two  days  may  be 
given  to  displays  of  spoken  poetry  by  those  mho  have  men 
prizes  or  distinction  in  hhe  contests  hitherto  held.  The  poets, 
mho  have  been  concerned  in  the  judging,  both  this  year  and 
in  hhe  past,  may  be  asked  to  choose  out  teams  from  among 
hhe  excellent  speakers  and  to  mrite  for  those  teams  some  poem 
or  poems,  dramatic,  rarratival  or  choral,  mhich  mill  display 
their  talents  to  the  full. 

The  plays  and  poems  in  this  little  volume  mere  performed 
by  various  speakers  in  hhe  Oxford  Recitations  a:  the  Examina¬ 
tion  Schools.  Oxford,  on  July  turn,  :3th  and  ;6hh  of  this  year. 

The  prize  for  the  playing  of  "Love  in  the  Desert"  mas  men 
by  Miss  Dolly  Scouloudi  and  bliss  Joyce  Ruscoe.  The  prize  for 
"A  Parting"  mis  mon  by  bliss  Eve  Turner  and  bliss  Sybil 
Herlz-Smihh.  The  prize  for  the  playing  of  "The  Return"  mas 
men  by  bliss  Betty  Bartholomew  and  Lieutenant  Alehin.  Of 
the  speakers  of  hhe  Polysera  speech  the  best  that  I  heard  mere 
bliss  Elizabeth  Wood,  bliss  Rose  Bruited  and  bliss  Margery 
Bryce.  The  best  speakers  of  the  blessenger  speech  were  Lieu¬ 
tenant  All  chin  and  Mr.  Hubert  Langley. 

This  was  the  Erst  year  in  which  little  plays  had  been  at¬ 
tempted.  They  mere  melccmed  by  the  competitors  and  by  the 
audience.  Though  in  the  past  me  have  had  competitors  from 
China.  Australia.  India  and  France,  this  year,  for  the  Erst 
time,  me  had  competitors  from  the  United  States,  one  ot  mnom 
m;r_  -raise  from  several  of  the  fudges. 
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It  may  interest  readers  to  know  that  the  plays  were  per¬ 
formed  on  a  low  dais  set  with  screens,  as  the  actors  thought 
necessary.  In  one  play  an  actress  used  a  chair.  In  the  others 
no  property  of  any  sort  was  used.  The  actors  hardly  moved, 
but  expressed  intensity  of  feeling  by  an  exquisite  use  of  the 
voice.  The  playing  in  all  three  plays  was  memorable  and 
beautiful,  but  the  best  performance  of  all  was  that  of  Miss 
Bartholomew  as  the  Queen  of  Elfland.  She  lifted  her  hearers 
into  her  own  unearthly  realm  by  the  intensity  of  her  absorption 
into  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

John  Masefield. 
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LOVE  IN  THE  DESERT 


By  Laurence  Bin  yon 


LOVE  IN  THE  DESERT* 


PERSONS 
The  Nurse 
Laila 

The  Nurse  stands  in  the  shadow  of  Laila’s  tent,  pitched 
in  the  desert.  Laila  is  within. 

NURSE 

This  is  the  Desert.  God  befriend  the  lost. 

Here  the  sand  blows  over  the  bones  of  men. 

In  such  immense  and  burning  barrenness 
Can  Love  live,  even  Love? 
laila  {within). 

Majnun,  Majnun! 

Comes  he  not  yet,  Nurse? 

NURSE 

Laila,  dearest  heart, 

Have  patience  yet  a  little.  He  will  come. 

*  Copyright  1928,  by  Laurence  Binyon. 
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LAILA 

My  heart  is  afraid:  it  is  beating  against  my  side 
As  if  it  would  break.  Why  should  my  heart  be 
afraid? 

Oh,  tell  me  it  shall  be  well  with  us  in  the  end. 

NURSE 

It  shall  be,  Laila.  Joy  is  at  hand  at  last. 

Both  fear  and  hope  are  silent  when  joy  comes. 

LAILA 

I  cannot  speak  of  joy;  only  of  love. 

It  possesses  me,  every  fibre,  down  to  the  roots 
Of  body  and  soul.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the 
world 

To  breathe,  taste,  hope  for,  nothing  .  .  . 

I  have  a  fear  in  my  heart,  Nurse. 


NURSE 


Tell  it  me. 

Tell  me  all,  Laila:  that  shall  ease  your  heart. 


LAILA 

I  remember  the  time  when  Love  was  Paradise. 
Seven  years  I  have  been  exiled  from  Paradise. 
My  love  has  been  like  a  captive,  held  in  dark¬ 
ness, — 

Splendid  with  stars,  0  fiery  with  sweet  stars, — 
But  only  in  darkness  suffered  to  live:  and  now 
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It  has  dwelt  with  shadows  and  only  shadows; 
dreams 

And  only  dreams;  so  long  .  .  . 

NURSE 

What  is  that  fear? 

My  darling,  tell  me  it  all. 

LAILA 

Can  dreams  come  true? 
Each  day  of  those  seven  years  I  woke  to  a  sun 
That  stabbed  me  with  reality;  it  thrust  back 
My  love  into  the  closeness  of  my  heart, 

A  thing  never  to  be  seen,  never  whispered  of. 
Only  in  the  dark  of  my  body  it  cried  and  wept .  .  . 
Nurse,  do  you  listen? 

NURSE 

I  listen.  Speak  on,  Laila. 
Speech  is  a  sweet  spring  after  the  thirst  of  silence. 

LAILA 

Were  we  not  soldered  together,  he  and  I, 
Majnun  and  I,  from  the  instant  that  we  met? 

NURSE 

I  remember  your  eyes.  You  both  were  children 
then. 

Cruel  was  the  father’s  will  that  parted  you 
And  gave  you  to  another. 
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LAILA 


Ah,  Majnun, 

You  fled,  mad  with  despair,  into  the  desert. 

But  I  was  with  you,  I  only  in  your  heart, 
Always.  There  was  no  husband  in  the  desert. 
You  fled;  you  fasted;  shunned  the  faces  of  men, 
Found  friends  in  the  wild  creatures.  Tell  me 
again, 

Nurse,  what  you  told  me. 


NURSE 


Caravans  sometimes 

Would  halt  near  by,  and  the  urchin  boys  would 
mock 

And  fling  stones  at  the  Madman.  What  knew  he 
Of  them?  He  saw  them  not.  But  shy  gazelles, 
That  vanish  at  the  shadow  of  a  man, 

Licked  his  feet.  Leopards,  the  lean  lion  even, 
Refrained  the  blood-thirst  of  their  savage  hearts 
And  gentle  to  his  grief,  couched  close  to  him 
Nor  ever  harmed  Majnun. 


LAILA 


He  was  alone; 
I  was  with  him.  In  my  dream  and  in  his 
My  lips  were  on  his  lips,  his  lips  on  mine. 
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NURSE 


LAILA 


NURSE 


LAILA 


NURSE 


But  now  ...  It  is  all  dim  here,  in  the  tent. 
What  do  you  see,  Nurse?  Which  way  will  he 
come? 

I  see  a  little  spring  among  bare  rocks 
That  the  heat  strikes.  The  hidden  water  has  made 
A  garden  to  itself;  a  moist,  green  bank 
Where  mallow  and  blue  iris  root  themselves 
As  if  in  bliss.  All  else  is  burning  sand. 


Love  is  that  secret  water:  it  found  those  flowers. 
The  thirsty,  amid  their  torment,  dream  of  it. 
That  way,  beside  the  water,  he  will  come. 

( A  pause.) 

Laila!  He  comes;  Majnun  comes. 


Oh,  not  yet! 

My  heart  stands  still.  How  shall  I  bear  this  joy? 
He  is  changed,  Laila. 
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NURSE 

He  comes. 

The  cruelty  of  Love  has  wasted  him. 

His  eyes  glisten  with  famine. 

LAILA 

Oh,  the  pain! 

But  we  are  close,  close  on  the  brink  of  bliss, 
Majnun! 

NURSE 

The  scorching  pebbles  pain  his  feet. 

LAILA 

I’ll  wash  them  with  my  tears,  Majnun. 

NURSE 

Alas! 

Wildness  is  in  his  gaze,  and  his  whole  body 
Seems  but  a  thin  flame  quivering  in  the  sun. 

LAILA 

Here  are  my  arms,  Majnun!  Can  it  be  true? 
True?  Not  a  dream?  O  tell  me  it  is  true. 

NURSE 

Laila,  his  heart  is  beating  like  your  own. 


I  will  go  out  to  meet  him. 
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NURSE 

Stay  within. 

He  comes  to  the  tent’s  other  door.  I’ll  keep 
This  shadow.  I  will  not  be  seen.  Now  .  .  .  now. 

LAILA 

Help  me,  Love,  help  me.  I  am  here,  Majnun. 

NURSE 

He  is  close.  I  feel  the  trembling  of  his  hands 
On  the  tent- rope.  His  shadow  is  in  the  door. 
There  is  no  wrord.  He  has  entered.  Still  no  word. 
Oh,  each  is  drowned  now  deep  in  the  other’s  eyes. 
They  are  drinking  of  that  never-tasted  cup 
Which  brimmed  in  solitude.  At  last,  at  last. 

{A  pause.) 

My  heart  begins  to  misgive.  Silence  still! 
laela  {agonized). 

Majnun! 

NURSE 

Ah,  Heaven  defend  her!  He  is  fled. 
The  madness,  and  the  desert,  seize  on  him. 


LAILA 

Give  me  my  dream  back!  Give  me  back  my 
dream! 

He  looked  into  my  eyes,  seeking  his  dream, 

And  saw  nothing,  and  spoke  nothing,  and  fled. 
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This  was  not  Laila.  That  was  not  Majnun. 

Lost,  we  are  lost  both.  The  world’s  ended  now. 

NURSE 

Now  God  be  tender  to  my  child’s  despair. 

Their  hearts  broke  in  that  moment  when  they  met. 
0  with  what  measure  shall  we  measure  Love, 
With  thumb  and  finger  stretch  to  span  the  sky? 
They  had  out  measured  all  experience.  Love 
Mixt  their  souls’  sighs  on  the  deep  midnight  air: 
There  hung  they,  locked  in  more  than  mortal  bliss, 
Embraced  in  trances,  high  among  the  stars. 

God,  pity  them.  Day-light  was  shrunken,  poor, 
Strange,  comfortless,  as  is  an  exile’s  hut 
After  the  boundless  palace  of  desire. 

The  world  is  beggared.  There  is  nothing  left, 
When  Love  has  grown  too  great  for  hearts  to  hold. 
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A  PARTING 

AND 

THE  RETURN 


By  Gordon  Bottomley 


A  PARTING* 


PERSONS 

The  Mother 
The  Daughter 


THE  MOTHER 

Juliet,  the  clock  is  striking. 


the  daughter  ( unseen ). 


O  no:  not  yet. 

I  need  not  leave  until  St.  Margaret’s  strikes. 


mother 

It  is  time  now. 


daughter 

Has  all  the  luggage  gone? 


*  Copyright  1928,  by  Gordon  Bottomley. 
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MOTHER 

DAUGHTER 

MOTHER 

DAUGHTER 

MOTHER 

DAUGHTER 

MOTHER 


DAUGHTER 


The  old  man  fetched  the  last 
At  twenty  minutes  to  four. 

Shall  I  take  the  lantern? 

There  is  no  need: 

The  moon  has  not  quite  set:  the  streets  are 
empty. 

Shall  I  put  out  the  lamp? 

Leave  it  for  me. 

But  ...  in  the  empty  house? 

Come,  Juliet,  come. 

(To  herself.) 

When  her  father  died  I  saw  how  gentle  words, 
A  footstep  in  the  street,  a  mouse  at  the  wash¬ 
board, 

Stirred  him  to  agony,  as  though  his  tension 
Was  all  that  he  could  bear.  Now  I  know  why. 

Has  my  aunt  come? 
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MOTHER 


DAUGHTER 


MOTHER 


DAUGHTER 


MOTHER 


She  is  not  coming  here. 

She  said  that  she  would  see  you  at  the  train. 

St.  Margaret’s  clock  has  struck.  You  must 
come  now. 

(as  she  appears  in  an  inner  doorway). 

But  why  is  she  not  here?  .  .  .  Mother, 
mother, 

Why  are  you  not  ready?  You  are  not  even 
dressed. 

You  never  meant  to  see  me  go  away. 

It  is  still  night,  and  frosty. 

We  can  talk  better  here:  and  I  am  cold. 

Nothing  is  left  to  say:  but  a  little  longer 

We  could  have  walked  together  and  touched 
each  other. 

If  I  had  been  a  son  you  would  have  come : 

Why  are  women  harder  to  their  daughters? 

Perhaps  because,  being  women,  they  trust 
them  more 

To  understand,  and  not  to  need  the  truth 

Tempering  lest  it  hurt  them  and  weaken  love. 
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DAUGHTER 


MOTHER 


DAUGHTER 


But  we  must  feel,  or  never  truly  live; 

And  if  we  feel  we  are  hurt,  in  spite  of  under¬ 
standing. 

And  I  ...  I  do  not  even  understand. 

We  have  only  each  other;  we  are  poor;  you 
are  not  strong: 

And  yet  you  send  me  away  to  a  far  country. 
When  I  would  not  go,  you  were  unkind,  to 
force  me. 

But  can  you  do  without  me?  What  will  you 
do? 

Presently  I  shall  fail.  I  am  not  to  live 
As  you  must  live  and  open  out  to  life. 

There  is  money  to  buy  a  nurse,  but  not  to  give 
Life  in  its  wonder,  its  illumination, 

Its  resource,  its  mercy,  its  transfiguration 
To  youth  and  youth’s  capacities  .... 

O,  why 

Should  you  believe  I  can  do  less  than  you? 

I  will  not  go  .  .  . 

You  will  not  make  me  grieve, 

As  for  a  year  I  have  done,  watching  you 
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Using  on  me  exquisite,  unconscious 
Delicacies  of  thought  and  manner  and  face 
That  should  be  seen  and  felt  in  other  places 
To  bring  you  cherishing  in  youth  and  age: 
And  when  your  far-off  friend  would  be  your 
lover 

And  called  to  you,  I  knew  that  you  must  go. 
And  more:  and  more:  I  knew  that  I  must 
send  you. 


DAUGHTER 

Yes,  you  are  beautiful.  More  beautiful 

Than  younger  and  lovely  women.  I  was  un¬ 
just. 

And  yet  I  do  not  feel  I  understand: 

You  urged  me  to  take  with  me  the  cherished 
things 

That  have  been  here  with  you  longer  than 
I  .  .  . 

The  portrait  and  the  porcelain,  even  the  bed 

That  you  and  I  have  used.  I  should  not  dare 

To  take  them  from  you:  there  are  things 
among  them 

That  should  be  with  you  to  the  end  .... 
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MOTHER 

It  was  in  my  mind  that  I  may  not  remain 
here. 

These  things  are  all  I  have  to  give  to  you. 

If  you  are  far  away,  they  will  be  sold 

One  day,  they  are  not  worth  returning  for. 

If  you  would  take  them  I  should  be  at  ease 

To  know  your  eyes  rest  on  them  and  remem¬ 
ber. 

DAUGHTER 

You  will  leave  here.  You  will  not  need  the 
bed? 

What  do  you  mean?  You  must  tell  me  what 
you  mean. 

Will  you  lodge  in  another’s  house? 

I  have  not  thought  well  enough  of  what  must 
happen 

When  I  go  from  you.  You  have  promised  me 

You  will  not  live  alone:  it  is  not  enough, 

I  was  too  easily  contented  then. 


My  only  dear,  do  not  begin  again. 

You  must  go  now:  you  are  almost  late.  Juliet, 
Hurry,  kiss  me  and  go. 
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DAUGHTER 

I  am  crowded  with  understanding,  jostled  and 
dazed. 

Wait;  wait;  you  must  not  more  bewilder  me 
And  take  my  judgment  from  me. 

I  know  why  you  always  dress  in  the  other 
room, 

And  will  not  let  me  help  you  or  be  near. 

There  is  something  the  matter  with  you,  some¬ 
thing  grave. 

I  will  not  leave  you.  No. 

MOTHER 

It  is  all  well:  and  I  shall  be  well  cared  for. 

DAUGHTER 

“Well  cared  for.”  Now  you  tell  me  all  indeed. 
No  one  ever  uses  just  those  words 
Except  with  just  one  meaning.  You  will  go 
Into  a  comfortless  place  where  sufferers  go 
For  whom  there  is  no  healing.  But  you  shall 
not; 

I  shall  stay  here. 

{She  begins  to  take  off  her  outdoor 
clothes .) 

mother  {checking  her). 

No,  you  may  lose  your  lover. 
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DAUGHTER 

He  must  wait. 


MOTHER 

He  is  very  far  away:  and  a  long  time 
Has  gone  since  last  he  saw  you.  He  is  good, 
He  has  remembered  you  across  the  years 
That  dim,  the  waters  that  withdraw  and  hide 
Although  he  saw  you  ere  your  beauty 
came  .  .  . 

And  never  since.  But  in  that  loneliness 
He  thinks  of  a  companion:  and  he  waits. 

If  he  is  thwarted  he  may  look  aside 
And  see  a  present  comfort  .  .  . 


DAUGHTER 

Let  him  fetch  me,  and  respite  both  of  us. 

Last  night  as  I  was  singing  I  could  see 
Myself  upon  my  marriage-eve  unfolding 
My  pale,  pale  wedding  gown,  and  all  the 
things 

That  go  with  it  and  follow  it;  and  I  heard 
Again  the  rustling  tissue,  between  the  folds 
As  in  the  twilight  when  your  shaking  fingers 
Had  smoothed  and  folded  and  for  the  last  time 
Laid  your  love  within  them:  and  I  thought 
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While  the  brief  Schumann  song  came  from 
my  lips 

As  from  another’s  lips,  I  shall  not  hear 
Myself  say  “Mother,  Mother”  when  that  hour 
Has  come  for  me,  nor  kneel  by  you  all  white 
And  shimmering  and  trembling,  nor  continue 
These  happy  words  as  she  did,  “Loving  him, 
I  have  learnt  the  greater  way  of  loving  you.” 
Strange  hands  will  dress  me:  or  I  shall  be 
alone. 

Let  him  fetch  me,  and  until  he  has  come 
I  can  be  with  you,  nurse  you  when  the  time 
For  that  is  with  you,  and  on  my  marriage¬ 
morning 

Lay  my  head  in  your  lap  and  like  the  girl 
In  the  song,  murmur:  “Mother,  Mother 
...  0,  Mother!” 

MOTHER 

Fate  is  like  this  for  us.  All  has  been  settled: 
To  alter  it  is  useless:  we  could  only 
Return  to  this  when  we  are  wise  again. 

Fate  is  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  an¬ 
other: 

We  do  not  settle  it,  but,  when  we  will, 

We  have  the  gift  to  recognise  its  presence, 
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And,  by  accepting  it,  to  further  life 
And  the  meaning  of  life  which  is  more  than 
our  desires. 

We  have  taken  your  friend  into  our  vision  and 
purpose, 

And  now  we  have  a  duty  together  to  him.  .  .  . 

I  have  grown  unused  to  early  rising  lately: 

I  must  try  to  rest  again,  so  do  not  keep  me. 
Juliet,  if  you  cry  I  think  I  shall  faint. 

DAUGHTER 

Do  not  come  to  the  door  in  these  thin  clothes : 
It  is  too  cold. 

And,  mother:  send  me  the  portrait  ...  and 
other  things 

You  wish  me  to  have  .  .  .  while  you  can  at¬ 
tend  to  them. 

Come,  O  come.  .  .  . 

{They  take  each  other  into  their  arms 
and  kiss  slowly:  the  Daughter  goes 
out  without  turning.) 

mother  {going  to  the  window). 

Dawn  is  not  yet.  The  night  is  long,  the  morn¬ 
ing 

Hides  what  it  holds.  So  does  another  morn¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 
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Or  will  it  be  another  night  like  this 
That  is  going  on  for  ever  in  this  heart? 

She  crosses  the  moonlight  now  between  the 
houses. 

Now  she  turns  the  corner:  and  is  gone. 
Perhaps  she  is  late  and  will  return.  .  .  . 
That  is  the  train  at  the  crossing:  she  has  time. 
She  will  return  no  more. 
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PERSONS 

Thomas  of  Ercildoun 
The  Queen  of  Elfland 

THOMAS  OF  ERCILDOUN 

Who  are  you,  singularly  clad  and  shining 
As  though  a  light  were  on  the  rippling  folds 
That  cover  you  as  water  and  dim  green 
shadow 

Cover  a  bather?  Why  have  you  fetched  me 
here, 

Away  from  fire  and  light,  the  evening  meal, 
Women  and  men  I  love,  and  my  wife  among 
them? 

I  never  liked  this  wood  of  dying  firs 
Covered  with  misty  fungus  like  old  hair, 
Not  even  by  day;  what  do  you  seek? 

THE  QUEEN  OF  ELFLAND 

Thomas,  Thomas,  I  bid  you  remember  me. 

*  Copyright  1928,  by  Gordon  Bottomley. 
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THOMAS 

I  know  the  child  who  came  to  the  locked  door 

And  told  my  wife  that  he  was  sent  for  me 

By  a  strange  woman  waiting  in  the  wood  .  .  . 

But  you  I  do  not  know;  how  should  I  know 
you? 

I  see  you  are  some  kind  of  gaudy  wanderer 

With  no  more  root-hold  in  the  places  of  men 

Than  has  a  marsh-light:  if  the  night  should 
sigh 

Enough  to  stir  the  birch-leaves  you  would 
flicker. 

You  must  be  one  who  has  reason  to  fear  men: 

You  dare  not  walk  by  day,  or  enter  houses. 

What  have  you  done?  Why  have  you 
shamed  me,  old 

And  reverenced,  by  calling  me  out  at  night 

When  many  people  are  there? 

My  wife  will  want  to  know  why  you  have 
come: 

She  will  grieve  that  I  never  told  her  of  you, 
and  say 

Things  that  I  never  forgive  her  in  my  heart. 

I  do  not  know  you:  why  do  you  trouble 
us.  .  .  . 
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THE  QUEEN 

Thomas,  I  call  to  your  mind  the  Eildon  tree. 

THOMAS 

Even  the  stars  move  out  of  turn  to-night: 

I  see  one  through  the  trees  behind  your  head 
That  is  not  in  the  planetary  aspect 
When  I  interrogate  nightly  at  this  hour 
The  aery  force  which  moves  them.  But  that 
star 

Is  near  your  head:  it  has  become  a  part 
Of  a  dark  diadem  visible  in  its  gleam. 

Why  do  you  wear  a  crown  of  a  strange  shape 
That  I  have  never  seen  save  once  before 
And  in  one  place?  But  have  I  seen  it  once? 
How  should  I  see  your  crown?  What  can 
that  mean? 

Had  it  to  do  with  you? 

THE  QUEEN 

You  question  darkness’s  far  forces  of  light; 
But  you  can  govern  their  answer?  Do  you 
expect 

Such  answers  as  you  know?  Does  nothing 
tell  you 

In  your  old  heart  that  I  may  be  an  answer? 
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Then  what  is  your  existence,  if  a  star 
Can  send  you  here?  Do  you  use  a  body 
As  I  do  now,  or  are  you  all  appearance? 

As  you  do  now?  Then  you  have  known  a 
time 

In  which  you  did  not  use  a  body?  Yes, 

It  comes  again;  you  will  remember,  Thomas. 

My  memory  is  not  old;  but  it  is  used 
To  treading  beaten  ways.  There  is  no  pain 
Known  to  my  body  so  unbearable 
As  is  this  rending  longing  to  remember. 
This  hurting  tension  should  be  as  a  harp¬ 
string 

For  you  to  pluck  and  sound  harmonics  on 
Until  you  have  me  tuned  to  what  you  know. 

The  music  ringing  as  I  moved, 

My  white  mare’s  wings,  shall  be 
The  aery  signs  again,  Beloved, 

That  by  the  Eildon  tree 

You  heard  in  youth  come  singing  by 

And  rustling  like  the  stream, 
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Whose  swaying  waters  shone  as  I 
And  lulled  your  waking  dream. 

And  through  the  waking  dream  a  glance 
Brought  me  more  near  than  near: 

Save  for  its  vivid  hue  the  trance 
Was  like  the  daylight  clear. 

You  touch  and  cling,  on  air  I  spring, 

The  feathering  steed  floats  far; 

My  spreading  cloak  makes  the  small  bells 
ring 

And  flash  like  star  and  star.  .  .  . 

THOMAS 

O  stay  that  music  ...  I  can  bear  no  more. 

THE  QUEEN 

I  look  upon  you  as  you  lie 
Across  my  saddle-bow, 

I  bend  above  you,  I  lean  and  love  you, 
My  fingers  on  your  brow. 

Call,  call  the  vanished  vision  back; 

Call  to  the  faery  bride; 

Come,  find  with  me  the  hidden  track; 

Enter  the  dark  hill-side. 
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THOMAS 

They  found  me  here,  deep  in  the  Dying 
wood; 

Here,  where  to-night  there  is  a  path  again 
Unused  before  me  and  unseen  behind. 

They  said  I  had  no  memory,  and  that  years 
Had  flowed  like  water  over  the  thought  of 
me 

Drowned  and  dimmed  by  time;  and  still  they 
tell  me 

That  many  years  ago  for  seven  years 
I  lost  my  memory  and  identity, 

Wandered  away  on  ways  so  desolate 
No  hound  could  track  me;  and  all  believed 
me  dead — 

Yet  in  the  end  they  found  me  incorrupt 
Among  young  bracken  here.  And  it  is  true 
That  when  I  met  my  wife  I  did  not  know  her 
In  widow’s  clothes  far-worn. 

But  I  remember  now;  and  instantly 
Do  I  remember  again;  and  now  again. 
Take  me  not  now;  the  ways  of  youth  are 
over. 

You  cannot  be  the  Queen  I  knew  too  nearly, 
You  are  no  older;  and  you  have  the  face 
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Of  one  I  knew  on  earth  and  might  not  love. 
The  future  is  not  in  you:  you  are  all 
Made  of  the  present,  the  present  made 
eternal — 

And  I  would  pass  away,  see  unknown  things 
And  things  not  yet  conceived. 

Now  part  from  me:  your  magic  knows  no 
more; 

And  if  I  loiter  longer  I  shall  be  sought. 

THE  QUEEN 

The  child  I  sent  for  you  and  an  old  woman 
Came  behind  you  and  stood  and  listened  to 
you 

Even  now.  The  woman  said  “His  mind  is 
weak  again: 

There  is  no  sense  in  anything  he  says.” 

The  child  said  “She  has  gone: 

No  one  is  with  him  now:  she  waited  there.” 
The  woman  said  “There  is  nothing: 

When  he  is  thoroughly  chilled  he  will  return. 
So  take  me  home  again:  we  need  not  wait.” 
Why  will  you  long  for  warmth  and  light  with 
them? 

They  know  you  are  not  theirs,  nor  one  of 
them: 

Believe  this  as  they  do. 
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They  could  not  see  you,  indeed: 

But  what  is  that  to  me? 

They  peered  among  the  darkness  with  their 
bodies: 

You  peer  with  that  extension  of  your  being 
Which  now  contains  your  body  as  a  glass 
Contains  visible  water  (and  where  the  water 
Is  seen  the  glass  is  of  invisible  substance). 
I  am  but  spirit:  you  see  me,  seeing  as  a 
spirit. 

And  such  will  soon  be  all: 

Then  you  shall  come  with  me. 

Where  is  the  unheard  music,  floating  but  now 
Among  your  chanted  words,  alongside  them, 
Yet  not  of  your  faint  voice? 

Where  is  the  faery  steed,  the  white  one 
ridden 

Upon  a  way  I  could  not  find  again? 

Are  you  the  same  companion?  Can  I  trust 
That  you  are  she  who  knew  me? 

( retiring ) . 

That  was  the  way  of  youth.  The  charm  for 
age 
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Is  otherwise,  and  you  shall  come  alone. 

If  you  are  found  among  the  bracken  again, 
You  will  not  know;  and  where  I  am  hence¬ 
forth 

There  you  will  be.  Speak  to  me  as  you 
come, 

I  will  reply,  I  will  give  you  courage  and 
sight. 

THOMAS 

Which  way?  Which  way?  I  must  go  with 
you.  .  .  . 

the  queen  ( faintly ,  as  though  jar  away). 

Within  the  hill,  beside  the  rill 
The  ancient  people  glide 
Upon  their  unknown  ministries 
Of  spirit  and  star  that  hide 
In  mortal  ways,  from  mortal  ways: 

They  twitter  and  wail  and  call 
Through  caverns  of  a  twilight  haze, 
Twilight  that  will  not  fall. 

For  ever  they  neither  live  nor  die; 

They  wait,  and  you  as  well 
Shall  watch  me  still  come  riding  by 
With  birds  and  colours  and  music  high 
Of  wind-stirred  harp  and  bell.  .  .  - 
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POLYXENA’S  SPEECH 

FROM  THE  HECUBA  OF  EURIPIDES 

I  see  you,  Odysseus,  hiding  your  right  hand 
Under  your  cloak,  and  turning  round  your  face 
Lest  I  should  touch  your  beard.  Be  of  good  Courage 
You  have  escaped  from  God,  that  pleader  for  me. 

Be  sure  that  I  will  follow,  since  I  must, 

And  since  I  wish  it.  If  I  did  not  wish, 

I  should  seem  a  spotted  girl  and  a  life-clinger. 

What  urge  have  I  to  live?  My  father  was  the  king 
Of  all  the  Phrygians  at  my  first  beginnings. 

Then  I  was  brought  up  under  noble  hopes 

As  a  king’s  bride:  there  was  no  little  rivalry 

To  what  king’s  hearth  and  household  I  should  come. 

I,  the  unhappy  one,  was  leader  then, 

Of  all  the  girls  of  Ida  the  most  gazed  at, 

God’s  equal,  save  for  death.  Now  I  am  slave. 

The  name  alone  makes  me  to  long  for  death. 

I  am  not  used  to  it. 
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Next,  I  may  chance  on  brutal-hearted  masters, 

And  one  may  buy  me  for  silver — I,  the  sister 
Of  Hector  and  of  many  other  princes — 

Who  will  force  me  to  bread-kneading  in  his  house, 

To  sweeping  house,  and  standing,  beating  the  loom-sword, 
Harshly  compelled  to  endure  bitter  days. 

Then  some  bought  bond-slave  will  defile  my  bed, 

I,  who  was  formerly  thought  worthy  princes. 

No,  never. 

I  will  give  up  with  free  light  in  my  eyes, 

And  consecrate  my  body  unto  death. 

So  lead  me,  Odysseus,  even  to  my  act  of  death. 

I  see  no  likelihood  nor  any  hope 

Of  good  things  coming  to  give  courage  to  me. 

Do  not  stop  me,  mother,  not  by  word  nor  deed. 

Agree  that  I  shall  die,  ere  shameful  things  come. 

One,  not  accustomed  to  bear  evils,  suffers 
Having  the  neck  in  yoke. 

To  die  may  be  far  happier  than  life, 

For  life  not  beautiful  is  a  great  burden. 

0  my  beloved  mother,  give  me  now 

Your  sweetest  hand,  and  kiss  me  cheek  to  cheek, 
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Since  never  again,  but  now,  for  the  last  time, 

I  am  to  see  the  sun  and  the  sun’s  light. 

Take  these  my  last  words  at  my  ending,  mother. 
0  mother  mine,  I  am  going  down  to  death. 

0  Light, 

It  is  still  fitting  that  I  cry  your  name, 

Although  I  share  you  but  for  so  much  time 
As  lets  me  reach  the  sword-edge  and  the  pyre. 
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FROM  THE  HECUBA  OF  EURIPIDES 

Queen,  you  would  draw  from  me  a  double  weeping 
For  pity  of  your  child;  the  evil  telling 
Will  fill  my  eyes,  as  at  the  tomb,  she  dying. 

All  of  the  host  of  the  Achaian  army 

Was  at  the  tomb  for  the  slaying  of  your  girl. 

Achilles’  son  then  took  Polyxena’s  hand 
And  set  her  on  the  cairn-top.  I  stood  beside. 

And  picked  young  men  of  the  Achaians  followed 
With  hands  ready  to  check  your  darling’s  struggles. 

Then,  taking  in  his  hands  an  all-gold  dipper, 

Achilles’  son  lifted  aloft  in  hand 
Drink-offering  to  his  father  dead,  and  signed  to  me 
To  command  silence  of  all  the  Achaian  army. 

I,  standing  by  him,  cried  in  the  midmost  thus, 

“Silence,  Achaians,  silence  all  this  muster, 

Silence,  be  still.”  The  multitude  stood  breathless. 
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Then  said  the  son  of  Peleus,  “Oh,  my  father, 
Accept  from  me  drink  of  propitiation 
That  brings  back  from  the  dead. 

Now  draw  you  near, 

That  you  may  drink  black  blood  from  an  unwed  girl 
Given  you  by  the  army  and  myself. 

Be  gracious  to  our  stock,  that  we  may  loose 
The  sterns  and  bridlings  of  our  ships,  and  make 
Safe  home  return  from  Troy,  each  man  returning 
To’s  fatherland.” 

He  said  this.  All  the  army  said  it  after  him. 


Then  his  on-both-sides-gilded  knife  he  grippt 

And  drew  from  scabbard,  and  signed  to  those  lads  picked 

Out  of  the  Argive  troops,  to  hold  the  maid. 


But  she,  observing  this,  spoke  out  this  word, 

“0  you  Argives,  wasters  of  my  city,  I  am  willing 
To  die,  but  do  not  clutch  this  flesh  of  mine, 

For  I  offer  you  my  throat  with  a  stout  heart. 

For  God’s  sake  free  me  in  killing,  that  I  die  free. 

I  would  shame  to  be  called  slave  among  the  dead, 
Being  born  royal.”  Then  the  rabble  growled 
And  Agamemnon,  the  chief,  bade  the  lads  loose  her. 
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And  when  she  had  heard  the  order  of  the  master, 

She  seized  her  robe  and  ripped  it  down  the  side 
From  the  shoulder-top  to  the  middle  by  the  na\el, 
Showing  bosom  and  the  breasts,  like  to  a  statue, 

Most  beautiful:  and,  putting  knee  on  ground, 

She  spoke  the  bravest  of  all  words,  0  youth, 

If  you  would  strike  my  bosom,  then  strike  here, 

But,  if  you  wish  my  throat,  my  neck  is  ready.” 

He,  willing,  yet  not  (for  pity  of  the  girl), 

Cut  her  breath-pipes  with  the  sword  and  the  streams 

gusht. 

She,  even  in  death,  thought  most  of  falling  seemly, 
Hiding  what  it  is  fit  were  hid  from  men. 

When  she  had  given  the  ghost  up  at  the  death-stroke 
No  two  of  th;  Argives  toiled  at  the  same  task, 

But  some  by  hand  strewed  leaves  upon  the  dead  one, 
Some  heaped  the  pyre,  brought  pine-logs,  those  not  bring¬ 
ing. 

Heard  scathings  such  as  this  from  those  who  brought, 
“Are  you  standing  still,  most  evil  one,  with  nothing 
In  hand,  garment  or  decking  for  the  girl? 

Will  you  give  nothing  to  one  brave  past  speech, 

The  noblest  soul?” 
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Such  is  my  tale  of  the  dying  of  your  child. 

You  are  the  one  most  happy  in  your  children 
And  the  saddest,  of  all  women,  as  I  think. 


